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NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


By calling at Friends’ Book Association, South- 
West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., you can see a full line of © 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 


New School and College Text - Books, including 
those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 
much admired. Very Respectfully, 


JoHN A. M. PAssMORE. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EH YE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
MaGic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRaw- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 





LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


C.W.PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


Are durable, substantial, and have no 
complicated machinery. The mechanism 
is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ible 
time. For sale by dealers in house-furnish- 
ing, goods generally. Price List on appli- 
cation. 


Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 








Amos HILLBORN & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, 


BEDs, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 








STEEL 
WIRE 


T hese 


and durable. 
and fitted to 


ee 
Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers pri: 
for price list and full descriptions, 
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BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 





order at short notice, and any length desired. 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 
Suitable for any kind of Wire Fencing, 
are driven in the ground. 


; 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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FFANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 





25 CENTS: UsuAL PRICE 50 CENTs. 





New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 





A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
S.-E. Corn. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 








wou WM. HEACOCK, ai 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MIILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 








TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 


FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 


“IT hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 
Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1840 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gex-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~@3u 








8. R. RICHARDS. 





A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 


OLD Dry B.ocks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lnndley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A full crop may be had the following season from Potted 


plants set out in September. For orders in advance we supply 
Sharpless at $2.50 per 100, and other popular kinds if specially 
ordered. 


MEEHAN’S NURSERIES, 
Germantown, Phila. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
’ great interest to every utilitarian 
m to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
#7 1am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 


BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 


SHOES A SPECIALTY, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS. AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS 
2212 Wallace Stree 


1541 N. 12th St. t, 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(In all its Branches.) 
112 N..10TH STREET, PHILADA. 


Clement M. Bid 
REFERENCE, {Saino Par 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- 
LY ATTENDED TO. 
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IA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


IA WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY LimitTep, 
Anna 8S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


PRINGETT COTTAGE. 
Sixth Avenue, West of Webb Street, AsBpuRY PARK, N. J. 
MARY A. PAFF. 








PER CENT. INTEREST NET TO INVESTORS. $500,000 

7 loaned without loss. Principal and Interest payable in 

Philadelphia, and guaranteed by a reliable Company. 

Amounts $200 to $5,000. Satisfactury references and information 
upon application. 


B. MILLER, AtrorNey at Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ Schoo] and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 


town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[AE FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. =pecial Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Fo, STANDING & CO., room 1123, Merchants’ 
Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upon 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast is well 
worth a trial. FULLER BENTLEY, Agent 


jPten AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 








CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquiia J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





C G@. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


* ple Millinery, 446 Franklin street, (formerly 212 Arch St. 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


ADY OF REFINEMENT, A COMPETENT 


housekeeper, would like a house where rent would be 
taken in board, with the privilege of a few select boarders. 
Reference given and required. 
E, M. P., 1642 Green Street. 


$9 FOR RENT—A STONE HOUSE IN UP- 
Meeting-h 


per part of village of Darby, convenient to Friends’ 
-house and Friends’ school. 


Apply 926 Market Strect. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Send for circulars to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, Newtown 
Square, Pa., or 
CLEMENT M. BIpDLg, 581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


oo 


YW eoDsTo WN ACADEMY. 

A Boarding and Day School under care of Friends. All 
others admitted. Thorough and careful instruction. Students 
prepared for College, Teaching or Business. For circular con- 
taining full particulars, testimonies from Pres. E. H. Magill of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia High School, 
J. Y. Burk, Sec. University of Pennsylvania, opinions of former 
patrons, etc., address, 

A. C. Norris, A. M., Woopstown, N. J. 


()HAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Friends’ Boarding School for Both Sexes which is ex- 
pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new. 
There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 
nearly completed. Thirty-two miles from N. Y., 5 from Sing 
Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per year, $225. Address, 


8. C. CoLLINs, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


M4 PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

13th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 

Beautiful Location. A full Academic and Collegiate Course of 

Study. 


TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


*,* For Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal, 
o RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


EA CHERS WANTED.— PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 CHILDREN. 
14th year. Ages4to13. Opens 9th month 6th. Thorough 
instruction, careful training, mild discipline, every home com- 
fort. Can remain tle entire year. 
SARAH E. Fen, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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THE LOVING HEART. 


“T GIVE thee love as God gives light, 
Aside from merit or from prayer ; 
Rejoicing in its own delight, 
And freer than the lavish air. 


“ As earth pours freely to the sea 

Her thousand streams of wealth untold, 
So flows my silent heart to thee, 

Glad that its very sands are gold. 


“What care I for thy carelessness ? 
I give from depths that overflow, 
Regardless that their power to bless 
Thy spirit cannot sound or know.” 


Selected 
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EXTRACT FROM AN EPISTLE OF 1764. 

[The following is extracted from an Epistle of the Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends held Sixth month 1764, and issued 
to its members, with this marginal note. “Concerning the 
manifestations of truth to our predecessors.” It is offered 
as an article of interest to its successors of the present day, 
that they also may be informed of the ground upon which 
those “sons of the morning’’ stood, and be encouraged to 
stand upon the same sure foundation, which is “ from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.’’] H. M. L. 


“ WE feel it our concern at this time briefly to revive 
in your remembrance the Lord’s gracious dealings 
with our predecessors and the fruits of their obedi- 
ence, that the careless may be stirred up, and the 
faithful encouraged. When, by permission of divine 
Providence, about the middle of the last century, 
these nations were made as a field of blood, and ter- 
ror and distress filled the land, the Lord Almighty 
having secretly wrought, by the spirit of His son, in 
the hearts of the people, to prepare them for further 
manifestations of his light and truth, many were 
shaken from all earthly dependences, and engaged to 
look for succor and support to that arm of power 
which made and sustains all things. In that day the 
cry arose in many minds on this wise; Lord, who 
shall show us any good? and a longing desire was 
raised after the way to rest and peace. High and 


specious professions of religion and godliness were ° 


often rendered subservient to temporal advantages 
and the interests of ambition, and many were crying, 
“Lo! here is Christ, and lo, there,” turning aside the 
feet of the simple, and leading them away from the 
alone help. Wearied in the multitude of professions, 





and having compassed a mountain in the wilderness, 
they sat down in sorrow, unprofited, having unavail- 
ingly sought the living among the dead. 

In this day of humiliation and anxiety, it pleased 
the Lord to visit many of their souls, by the mani- 
festations of a divine principle in their own minds, 
which discovered to them their states, and gradually 
revealed the rock of strength and salvation, on which 
they might build with security, and obtain durable 
riches, and righteousness, which they had vainly 
sought in the multiplicity of forms and traditions, 
Through the word of his power in their hearts, the 
Lord begat in them a hunger and thirst after substan- 
tial virtue, and raised the language of a life whereof 
he is the immediate author, and which ever seeks a 
food correspondent to its own nature, which is heay- 
enly. 

Being, through the light of the dayspring from on 
high, made sensible wherein all help and wisdom 
consisted, and where it was revealed, they were in- 
wardly gathered to wait for it, and feel after its holy 
influence in their minds as a lively, powerful mani- 
festation and searcher of hearts, which they knew to 
be the light of life; “dividing asunder between the 
precious and the vile,” the son of the bondwoman and 
the son of the free, and they also experienced it to be 
the word of truth. Under the blessed influence of 
this powerful word, they witnessed victory over their 
spiritual enemies, and a gradual advancement in the 
saving knowledge of Christ. Being thus fayored to 
partake of the heavenly manna from his hand whom 
God the Father had sealed as the feeder and shep- 
herd of his flock, they withdtew themselves from the 
formality of outward profession, which their experi- 
ence had taught them was vain and fruitless, and as- 
sembled together in his name, to wait for his power 
who had called them, and to know the fresh renew- 
ings of that life which was their strength. Being 
thus engaged, he who bad mercifully regarded them 
in the day of their distress, “ brought them out of the 
miry clay, heset theirfeet upon a rock, he established 
their goings, and put a new song into their mouths,” 

This word of eternal life wrought in many, and 
prepared them as chosen vessels to bear the Lord’s 
name, and publish from living experience the power 
and all-suficiency of that Truth in which they surely 
believed. They were sent forth in the demonstration 
of the spirit, and with power, to call others who were 
asking the way to Zion; “to preach glad tidings to 
the meek; to bind up the broken-hearted; proclaim 
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liberty to the captive; and the opening of the prison 
to them that were bound.” Thousands who were 
waiting for the consolation of the Israel of God, 
heard and received the glad tidings of the Gospel, 
and were, through their effectual ministry, turned 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
to God. Not only to the poor, the humbled inquirer, 
was the visitation of Heaven extended, but it became 
also a day of the trumpet and alarm, against the 
strong towers and fenced cities of many who at first 
despised the simplicity of a message they could not 
comprehend in their natural wisdom. The principal 
tendency of their ministry was to gather the minds 
of mankind into an inward dependence upon, and 
feeling after the quickening Spirit, the second Adam, 
the Lord from Heaven; that they might thereby 
receive power to become the sons of God, serve Him 
in newness of life, and worship Him in the beauty of 
Holiness. 

Under this engagement of mind they assembled 
together in solemn silence to wait for the manifesta- 
tion of Divine light and life, which was often re- 
vealed to their inexpressible joy, the enlargement of 
their number, and support under the stormy day of 
grievous persecution, which was raised against them 
on account of the exercise of a good conscience to- 
wards God, and for assembling to worship Him in 
spirit and truth. With abundant evidence that they 
had not followed “cunningly devised fables,” but in 
the holy certainty of the power and prevalence of 
this ever blessed gift, our worthy ancestors in the 
Truth finished their course, and died in the Lord. 

It has pleased Him to raise up a succeeding gen- 
eration to testify to His saving powerful Truth by 
which our forefathers were supported, and a rem- 
nant are made living witnesses of the virtue and 
and sufficiency thereof, 

Dearly Beloved Friends, descendants of a highly 
favored, faithful people, we find it upon us to revive 
in your minds, and on those who by convincement 
have been brought into communion with us, what it 
was by which we were raised up to be a people, and 
have hitherto been preserved ; even the inward man- 
ifestation of grace and truth which came by Jesus 
Christ for effectual redemption; the stay, strength, 
and succor of the true Christian, the foundation God 
hath laid in all ages to build upon as a rock against 
which the gates of hell can never prevail. 

The immediate extendings of Divine power from 
on high, the instrumental ministry established by 
the master of assemblies, the Christian labor exten- 
ded among us, giving line upon line, precept upon 
precept, the deep concern amongst us to be preserved 
alive to God, even travailing as in birth for the form- 
ation of Christ in many souls, are all united to rec- 
ommend and enforce this principal object, that we 
may be gathered to God and the word of His grace 
spiritually revealed,a Light to enlighten, a saving 
help to deliver, and unchangeable Truth to direct in 
our pilgrimage this life to everlasting glory. 

Having thus reminded you by what means and 
for what end we were first raised up to be a people 
we earnestly recommend it to your serious attention, 
and beseech you, beloved friends, to dwell near the 


word of life by which you will be enabled to adorn 
the Gospel of Christ, and show forth His salvation to 
those in whom an inquiring after the way to the 
Kingdom is raised, and by and through you the tes- 
timony of the everlasting Gospel be exalted, to the 
honor of God and the spreading of His saving health 
to others; that walking in His pure wisdom, you 
may shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
having been instrumental to turn many to righteous- 
ness, as stars for ever and ever. 
Signed on behalf of the Yearly Meeting by 
Joun Foruerait1, Clerk. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 

CHARITY. 
THIS has been called for again and again, and no 
doubt but we all know something of its virtue, yet 
we need to seek for more of its deep vitalizing power. 
It is the overflowing effects of the spirit of God op- 
erating in us, enabling us to suffer long and be kind, 
keeping the mind above envy ; lifting the soul intoa 
condition where we think no evil of others to their 
injury. It is said there isa diversity of gifts by the 
same spirit, and differences of administration, but 
the same Lord. Our natural and inherited disposi- 
tions shape the exemplification of the spiritual to 
some degree. I am myself, and cannot be just like 
another, though as each is subservient to this higher 
law, we have fellowship with the Father and with 
each other, and walk by thesame spirit, and this deep 
Charity will cover up the little defects of the natural 
individuality. Some have the office of apostles, oth- 
ers of prophecy, some as teachers, others of govern- 
ing, some as helpers, others as standard-bearers. Yet 
all are by the same pure spirit, and as each earnestly 
desires to have spiritual gifts they will speak under- 
standingly. 

Life is made up of various trials and besetments, 
yet there is much to love and enjoy. We cannot al- 
ways judge another by the outward appearance. 
Thus comes the need of this Charity,so touching our 
souls that we can step to the side of a brother or sis- 
ter, and feel with them and for them. 

There are burdens that some have by the peculi- 
arity of their trials, that others know nothingof. My 
soul may be at peace with God as concerns the rela- 
tionship between us, but by the force of surrounding 
circumstances I may have deep trials and other things 
combined to cause a feeling of sadness, a shadow of 
mourning for the departure of some who are near 
and dear to us in the natural ties ; these having so de- 
viated from the right law that their lives are dwarfed, 
bringing an exercise which may often be marked on 
the countenance. Allare not alike with the mani- 
festation of inner travail of soul. Just here is need 
of a close adherence to the spiritual perceptions, that 
the strong cords of a brotherhood may bind us ina 
kindred sympathy, that a deep baptism may so divide 
the burden, qualifying all to better understand this 
Charity, so essential to the advancement of truth. 

O, that we may gather closer together in the Divine 
Fatherhood, when the oil of His love will permeate 
the whole body, and give a fragrance to every life. 
We cannot separate ourselves and live the life we are 
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jintendedto. The strong ought to help to bear the in- 
firmity of the weak, and not just to please ourselves. 
There are many thoughtless words spoken that give a 
sense of pain, and secret mourningis felt on the account. 
When we come to consider life in its highest sense, 
we find that the shadowing of ours crosses that of 
another, and the light of ours reflects upon another. 
This is shown in the life of our Holy Exemplar, that 
he early felt the necessity of laboring for others,— 
entering into their very inmost soul conditions. He 
taught them the deepest lessons. This was exempli- 
fied on various occasions, When in conversation with 
the woman of Samaria at Jacob’s Well, he spoke her 
secret life so nearly that she went and called her 
friends to come and see aman whotold “meall I 
ever did,” and asked, “is not this the Christ?” He 
was so powerfully endowed with {his spiritual life 
from the Father that it touched her soul and opened 
to her the knowledge of his vitalizing power. Again, 
when he left his discipies, just before his crucifixion, 
and went out to pray, saying, “ my soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death,” he knew the weakness 
of our humanity, and feeling as he did that by the 
disobedience of the rulers he must suffer death, leav- 
ing his chosen disciples to the many trials and temp- 
tations that should come upon them for His sake, it 
is testified that he suffered even to agony, and sweat 
drops of blood, depicting the deep anxiety for his 
followers; and in this sense it yet remains to be an 
exercise in the soul of the discinle. I do not want to 
assume or desire any one else to presume to carry 
any burden unnecessarily : I do say that the Christian’s 
life is one of happiness and joy, or else a failure as 
concerns his relationship to God. 

Yes; so far as each soul his drunk of the wine of 
the spiritual kingdom, and realized the vitalizing 
life to have regenerated his strong self will, and 
opened up to him the beauty of the inner sanctuary 
where rest the cherubim of peace, he is at rest, be- 
cause the spirit of God is love, and where this is all 
is joy and peace. And when this power has so per- 
meated the whole being, and we come to feel this 
near sympathy, and find so many of the human 
family in bondage to the unrestrained passions of man 
can we say there is no sorrow for sin, and that this 
must not be shown? Let us be careful that we do 
not, “pay tithe of mint, anise and cummin, and omit 
the weightier matters of the law.” Let us be care- 
ful and see, “that thou hurt not the oil and the 
wine.” “The Law of the Lord is perfect converting 
the soul,” but then it is in a babe-like state, and 
needs the fostering care of the strong men and wom- 
en in Christ Jesus. Many a poor spiritual child’s 
life has been dwarfed because it has felt the rebuke 
of those who looked askance on the solemnity of the 
returning prodigal. QO! this near fellowship of the 
christian feeling; it has no fellow! Let the love of 
God (Charity), touch all the life; let its oil ran down 
to the nethermost parts of our lives, and imbue 
us with a gentleness to all. It will enable us to love 
even those who despitefully use us and persecute 
us.. It is much to be a pure spirited Christian, yet 
it is so simple, “Obey, and thy soul shall live.” 

Let us not try to justify that which will lead away 





from the truth. We have heard it said, “I have no 


faith in a long, sanctimonious face; Christians don’t 


need to look so.” Be careful ; some have burdens to 
bear that are grievous, and we know not the weight 
thereof, but if we would dwell near the fountain of 


this pure charity we might approach in the fellow- 


ship of the Gospel and speak to their condition, and 
thus cement the ties of the one great brotherhood in 
the spirit of the eternal Fatherhood. “ By their fruits 


ye shall know them.” We cannot judge by any other 
standard, yet how often we are not in a condition. to 

see the full fruitage, and then our judgment is unjust. 
Then let us look more often to our own feet that they 

rest upon the rock of eternal truth, which will draw 
us constantly nearer together, and because we do not 
feel the pulsating throbs of aspiritual life not conclude 
it is our brother’s fault. There are times when we 
meet and feel that the stream of spiritual life is low, 
and we know not the cause, presuming that some 
obstinate spirit is there. Again, be careful; see that 
we dip deep into our own well, and get the dregs of 
self settled, and then we can often find pure water 
running clear and deep at the threshold of our own 
souls. This charity does not demand a violation of 
any principle, but is rather the pure fountain of all 
right principle. Thus let us consider it from all sides, 
and not allow it to be biased by our mental vision and 
the force of circumstances that surround us as indj- 
viduals. This charity vaunteth not, is not puffed up, 
butis a deepind welling loveand fully corroborates the 
testimony of Jesus that “ by this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, because ye have love one 


for another.” Mary G. Smira. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


INTELLIGENT SELF-DENIAL. 
THERE has been a natural reaction in the human 
mind since the age when sacrifices of all kinds were 
deemed meritorious and praiseworthy for their own 
sakes. It is not strange that we should look back 
with horror upon the time when, as Mr. Lecky tells 
us, “ self-torture was regarded as the chief measure 
of human excellence ; when tens of thousands of the 
most devoted men fled to the desert to reduce them- 
selves nearly to the condition of the brute; and this 
superstition acquired an almost absolute ascendency 
in the ethics of the age.” Nor is it surprising that 
in the reaction self-denial itself should come to be re- 
garded with suspicion and distrust, and that the ker- 
nel of real truth which lay hidden should be in dan- 
ger of being lost. Because increasing intelligence hag 
proved that sacrifice is not needed as an end its value 
as a means is frequently overlooked. : 
Yet it is, in fact, one element operating for man’s 
advance. Few things can so speedily ruin an indi- 
vidual or corrupt a nation as an unrestrained self-in- 
dulgence. Whenever pleasure or ease comes to be. 
the supreme motive, decay begins. This must ever 
be the case with imperfect and improvable beings: 
They cannot forever sail with fair wind on placid 
seas; they must display energy, effort, striving, and 
occasionally make sacrifice. They must attimesgive 


- up something to gain something better; they must 


lay down what is of less value before they can take 








. 
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up what is of more value. Would a man have sound 
‘health? He must sacrifice to a certain extent his 
‘appetite or his desire for indulgence or his craving 
‘for gain or fame. Would he attain excellence in his 
work? He must resign alife of easy leisure. Would 
‘he be virtuous? He must resisttemptation. Would 
he live for others? He must leave off living only 
for himself. 

If we analyze the acts we instinctively approve in 
“ourselves and applaud in others, we shall find that 
many of them involve a certain degree of self-sacri- 
fice, while those which we deplore in ourselves and 
criticise in others involve some kind of eelf-indul- 
gence. The man who makes provision for his own 
‘old age, or for his family’s future, at the expense of 
‘passing gratifications, is esteemed above one who, for 
‘the sake of self-indulgence, forfeits his future inde- 
“pendence or leaves his family unprovided for. The 
man who risks his own life to save another from the 
sinking vessel or the burning building—he who de- 
votes his youth and energies to a philanthropic en- 
‘terprise—he who habitually sacrifices his ease and 
comfort to soothe the declining years of an aged pa- 
rent, or to cheer the sick bed of a wife or friend, 


- ‘awakens sympathy and approval from all. This in- 


stinct of our nature sufficiently proves the praise- 
worthiness of sacrifice, and its value as a means of 
human progress. 

Of course there is a limit to its proper exercise. 
There is a weak good nature that yields up rightful 
interests for a very questionable good to another, 
‘sometimes fostering pauperism by indiscriminate 
alms-giving, or excusing vices that ought to be re- 
buked, or yielding to entreaties that should be firmly 
refused. Generally, however, in these cases, it is not 
a spirit of self-denial, buta weak self-indulgence that 
triumphs. The pain of witnessing suffering is some- 
times a needful one to bear, and the benevolent man 
will endure it, while the selfishly sensitive and sym- 
pathetic will shrink from it. Giving up may be the 
weakest self-indulgence ; and true sacrifice may con- 
sist in resisting the impulse toyield. Inall cases, 
therefore, intelligence must control and direct sacri- 
fice, if it is to be really valuable. It must ever be 
made a means to something high, noble and good—a 
step by which we may reach something worthy of 
grasping. 

There must, lidinover: be the spigit of self-denial 
before intelligence can guide it into worthy channels. 
There must be the willingness to resign pleasure, to 
conquer inclination, to deny the desires, whenever a 
high cause or a noble end demands it. To infuse 
this spirit should be a prominent purpose in educa- 
tion. Children should be accustomed to make sacri- 
fices—not artificial ones, invented for the sake of dis- 
cipline, but real sacrifices made for worthy objects. 
The daily life of every child affords ample opportu- 
nity of learning this lesson and of forming this habit. 
Too often, now, only bis own present gratification is 
offered to him as a motive, and the necessary inter- 
ferences with that are either made under cover of 
something pleasant, like a sugar-coated pill, or forced 
through by an authority that stoops to no explana- 
tion.~ Thus the habit of voluntary sacrifive for higher 
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good is not formed, and the satisfaction of present 
desires continues to be the ruling motive. 

It is true that what is at first a sacrifice, involving 
more or less struggle, may come at length to be a sat- 
isfaction that we would by no means forego. The 
really generous man has pleasures of which the self- 
seeker knows nothing. Yet even with him the need 
of sacrifice is never outgrown, it only occupies a 
higher plane, as higher ideals open up to his view; 
and, containing as it does a germ of all progress, it is 
ever uplifting him to nobler regions, and strength- 
ening him for nobler efforts— Phila. Ledger. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


“TI AM the door into the sheep-fold; by me if any 
man enter he shall be saved, and go in and out and 
find pasture.” O how precious, how inspiring! We 
may go in, receive our commission, go out into the 
world, do the work assigned, return, be strengthened 
by the feeling of approval, rejoice in the Lord, and 
joy in the God of our salvation. My Father is greater 
than all, and no man shall pluck them out of his 
hand. “Iand my Father are one.” How exceed- 
ingly blest are they that bear the cross, that follow 
Christ, to enter the council chamber and commune 
with Deity in the sweet union promised by Him 
whose words are truth, who never turned aside to 
please men ; well could he say, “Ifany man believe 
in me he shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life”’—eternal life, the sum of all the 
soul’s desires and aspirations; here there is safety. 
The stone rejected by self-builders becomes the head 
of the corner, it is the Lord’s doing and marvelous 
in oureyes. His name be glorified, His works praise 
Him. Continual watchfulness unto prayer is need- 
ful, lest human activity come in for its claims, and 
our structure be shaken to its centre. It is well also 
to remember the apostle’s caution to church members 
in his day, “ Little children keep yourselves from 
idols.” 

“With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” By obedience to the gift of grace, and 
attention to the requirings of the indwelling spirit, 
we become heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ 
in his father’s kingdom. O, the blessedness that 
flows through this channel cannot be written, but the 
satisfied soul understands it, God in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, bringing down the lofty 
from their seats, and exalting them of low degree. 
Blessed be his name forevermore. 

Saran Hunt. 


FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL. 


NEwMARKET, Ont., Canapa, Seventh month 30. 
EstremMeD Frienns :—After my meeting at Coldstream 
my friend drove me in his carriage to St. Thomas for 
the meeting on Seventh-day evening. We went by 
the way of London, making a journey of some thirty 
miles, most of the way through a fine productive 
country, with abundant evidences of thrift and ex- 
cellent farming on every side. The weather was cool 
and pleasant, the roads excellént, and the drive was 
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in all respects a most enjoyable one. It was all the 
more pleasant that it enabled me to renew my ac- 
quaintance with one who had spent some years at 
Swarthmore, a graduate, a thrifty farmer, and one 
who is exerting an excellent influence in his own 
neighborhood at home. 

There are very few Friends in St. Thomas, and my 
meeting was among the smailest yet held. Those 
present, however, evinced much interest; and ad- 
dresses were made at the close by a leading lawyer of 
the town, the Principal of the High School, and the 
President of the new college for women here (Alma 
College), allof whom most thoroughly endorsed the 
views presented. The only exception to this was 
perhaps the President of Alma College, who did not 
quite agree with what was said as to the co-education, 
but who very courteously added that when his ex- 
perience equaled that of the speaker he might fully 
endorse his views also upon this point! 

I could but be thoroughly impressed here, as 
elsewhere, that my mission in this work lies largely 
within the limits of our religious society. 

I was next taken some ten miles to the Southeast, 
to Sparta, where Genesee Yearly Meetingis held once 
in three years. I attended the First-day school and 
meeting here, and found the school well conducted, 
with three classes—adults, youths and children, and 
here, as so generally, our Lesson Leaves were well 
used. The meeting was larger than most of those 
which I have attended in my tour,—and the number 
of young persons present was a hopeful sign for the 
future of the Society. Encouragement to build up our 
Society rather than to scatter seemed quite unex- 
pectedly to be presented, and I felt the way open to 
address the children, the young people, and those 
more advanced in life, for all and each of whom there 
is an important work to do. 

My meeting here on Second-day evening was one 
of the largest yet held. Although the evening was 
dark and stormy, the large house was nearly filled, 
and the interest in the subject here evinced has not 
been exceeded at any other meeting. 

On First-day I was taken some ten miles to the 
northeast, to Aylmer. Here again I found but few 
Friends, and my meeting was small and much the 
same as that held at St. Thomas. The deep interest, 
however, of those present, made we feel that the oc- 
casion was by no means a waste of time. e 

I next came to Norwich (Pine street), and here 
my meeting, which was advertised for the afternoon, 
was postponed until evening on account of the wheat 
harvest, which seems to have fullowed me quite 
closely all of the way. It was held in the meeting- 
house, and although not the largest, was among my 
most interesting meetings. Questions were asked, 
and the close of the meeting partaking of the nature 
of a conference upon the subject, the gathering con- 
tinued with unabated interest to quite a late hour, 
and I felt that a good work had been accomplished. 

The next place being more than 100 miles distant, 
Fifth-day evening was omitted, and my meeting 
called here at 2 P. M. to-day, in Yonge street meet- 
ing-house. “Although harvest is going on, and the 
meeting was held in the day time, the number assem- 


bled was considerable, and the meeting was among; 
the most interesting yet held. Various questions: 
were asked here, and opportunity thus offered to. 
bring up several points of interest in the management, 
of our College ; and one of the questions brought ont 
the whole subject of the need of endowed professor- 
ships, which.I did not fail to present as forcibly as. 
the circumstances seemed to permit. I find not only, 
a deep interest in the general subject of a higher ed- 
ucation existing here, as elsewhere; but also here as. 
in all the places which I have visited, there is a very. 
kindly feeling toward the College, and great satisfac-. 
tion is frequently expressed at being thus able to be- 
come better acquainted with its management, its: 
aims and needs, One friend remarked as I was bid-. 
ding farewell, “Swarthmore College always seemed 
so very far away, but now we shall always think of 
it as a living reality, in which we shall take the deep- 
est interest.” Such feelings, and such expression of: 
them, are a source of great encouragement, and make. 
me feel that my labors this summer for the welfare of, 
our only College will not be in vain. 

I go to Pickering to-morrow for my meeting there 
in the evening, after which I have but one more in; 
Canada. I then hope to reach New York State in, 
time to attend the quarterly meeting at Farmington. 

Epwarp H. Maci.1, 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 

[We are permitted to extract the following from a pri- 

vate letter.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
AND now for our voyage to North Cape. We left: 
Frondhjem on the 20th of Sixth month at midnight, 
having gone on board our steamer at 100’clock. We 
were greeted by a young Englishman whom we had, 
previously met, and later by a young German and his 
wife whom we had also met before; he had been 
thrown from his caviole since we parted at Christi- 
ania, and was now carrying hisarm ina sling. There 
were a few English people on board, many Germans 
and Americans, a Frenchman and his wife, and one 
Russian, altogether about sixty. Our stateroom was 
one of the best on the boat,and everything very nice, 
table excellent, and nothing could exceed the polite+ 
ness and thoughtfulness of our captain, whoin every 
way promoted the comfort and pleasure of all. We 
just missed a party of fifteen of Cook’stourists, whose 
steamer from England had arrived too late to catch. 
ours ; they were obliged to wait for the second steamer; 
which was to leave on the 23d for North Cape. Three 
steamers leave this point during the short period that 
visitors may observe the midnight sun. 

The first morning found us in open sea, and it 
gave us a good tossing, to the great discomfort of 
many of the passengers; it was 10 o'clock before a 
belt of islands shut off the great waves and gave us 
a chance for breakfast. We had quiet water the rest 
of the day, winding our way between the islands, and 
about three o’clock arrived at Toghattan, a rock about 
800 feet high, pierced by an aperture through which 
the sky could be seen. Here we landed, and climbed 
to the opening to examine it more thoroughly, later 
we passed the seven sisters, and as the evening was 
bright we remained on deck to see the sunset and 
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the sunrise which would occur so near together. 
The lights were most lovely on the rocky islands, 
many of them covered with snow ; occasionally the 
sun dropped behind some of the islands, and we 
feared we should not be able to see him set after all. 
Many of the passengers went off to bed, and later 
many more, until only three ladies and a dozen gen- 
tlemen were left. Another break in the islands and 
the sun again showed itself, but itwas only half past 
éleven—another island shut it out for atime, and now 
we thought that was the last. No! there is a break 
ahead, and the sun is still shining on the mountains 
beyond ; he has not yet set, ten mimutes to twelve. 
The captain calls down to us it is just possible we 
may see the midnight sun, as this is the longest day, 
and in one hour we will cross the Arcticcircle. Five 
minutes to twelve and there he comes, the whole 
disk very little above the water, and he does not set. 
The islands are all illuminated, and a broad line of 
light lies full across the water ; another moment and 
the ship’s bells ring out twelve—we have seen the 
midnightsun! Such clapping of hands and congrat- 
tilations—the captain tells us that in twelve years he 
has never before seen it so far south. We watch it 
until we think it is rising. There are five sections of 

* rainbows in sight, and as we look one of them has 
formed a perfect arch. The light is brightening on 
the mountains, and wishing each other good morning 
we go to bed ; it is just five minutes of une as we look 
out of our window for the last time. 

The second day was one of the most beautiful of 
our journey, passing the Loffoden Islands, which form 
a close chain of rocky, mountainous points, in many 
cases rising immediately from the sea to the height 
of from five to seven thousand feet. Some are of bare 
rock, some covered with verdure, and others white 
with snow. The captain takes us winding amongst 
them to show them to the best effect, and as the day 
is mild, we stand in the bow and watch and guess 
how we are to find our way out of this maze of moun- 
tains, bays, straits, and islands until we almost fancy 
the boat is inspired. Midnight finds us in the north- 
ern edge of this long chain, with plenty of open space 
for the sun to show itself off, which it does to per- 
fection,—a broad blaze of light fully two hours above 
the horizon, we think; nota trace of either sunset 
or sunrise. We could fancy it was four o’clock in the 
afternoon, yet not a hundredth part as beautiful as 
the evening before. 

* The third morning when we came on deck we 
were landed at Tromai. A little boat shoots out from 
shore, and as it approaches our steamer we see one of 
our young Germans, and with him a Lapp in his 
rough far clothes. The German waves his hat and 


cries “Ich . . ihn mit.” A crowd gatherson deck and ° 


the Lapp raises his hat and laughs. He is a much 
better looking specimen of humanity than our Amer- 
ican Indian. After breakfast we all go on shore and 
walk about two miles to the settlement. The steam- 
ship company had sent them word of our arrival,and 
they have come down from the mountains with their 
reindeer, more than fifty of them I should think. 
They have two tents showing just bow they live, a 
fire burning in the middle, rugs over the floor, and 


a 
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very hot. We could see things moving, and as we 
looked closer we found they were dogs, cats, babies 
and old women, but in the smoky atmosphere it was 
hard to distinguish them. 

This evening the sun hides his head behind 
clouds, but all the mountain tops are illuminated, and 
the scene is almost as grand as on the first’ evening. 
It is half past eleven and still he remains hidden ; 
many of the passengers go to bed, but it is too beau- 
tiful to leave, and at ten minutes before twelve the 
sun shines out clear, remaining with us until five or 
ten minutes after,when he goes back under the cloud 
again. We consider ourselves most fortunate that 
just these ten or fifteen minutes at midnight should be 
the only time he had shown himself since the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. 

The fourth morning found us at Hammerfest; 
there is really nothing to see here, but as it is the 
most northern town of Europe, we land and in- 
vestigate it, and at eleven we go on. It is very cold, 
a strong wind is blowing, and slightly cloudy. We 
run amongst the islands, so it is not very rough ex- 
cept at intervals. We persist in staying on deck, al- 
though with all our wraps it is almost impossible to 
keep warm. Wego considerably further east than 
North Cape, to steer around Bird Island, which is 
literally covered with sea fowl. The captain sails by 
where they usually land and takes us into a snug 
little bay on the opposite side of the rock, and after a 
supper at 10 o'clock, many of the passengers go 
ashore and begin the ascent of the rocky height from 
which is to be seen a vast expanse of sea. It is 
much harder to climb on this side, as there is no 
regular path; I gave out at once and several others 
did later. Very few of the passengers reached the 
top, two ladies, one little girl, and a few of the gentle- 
men, but most of them turned back after two or three 
hours of climbing, and came on board about three or 
four o'clock in the morning. Midnight sun at North 
Cape was an utter failure, and we sailed away in the 
early morning before any of us were up. 

Our return voyage was varied a little by a sail up 
the Lynger Fjord with its great glacier field, some of 
them extending for long distances, and pushing their 
way down between every spur of the mountains. 
This half day and the day amongst the Loffoden Is- 
lands was the very cream of the voyage. On First- 
day we stopped at Svaibtsen Glacier; this extends 44 
miles; it is beautiful. We had two or three nights 
when we really saw the sun shining on the mount- 
ain tops at midnight. It has been very hard to get 
enough sleep, and I think we have all concluded 
that this may do very well for once in a lifetime, but 
a more equal division of night and day is preferable. 
It has been a most beautiful voyage. I think in all 
my life I have never had a finer. Now however I am 
quite ready for our little carriage again, and the pros- 
pect of a month’s driving about in this lovely land, 
is very pleasant. 


TrutH needs not policies nor stratagems nor 
licensings to make her victorious: those are the 
shifts and the defenses that error uses against her 
power. Give her but room, and do not bind her 
when she sleeps.— Milton, 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 32. 
EIgHtH MontTH 15TH. 
JESUS TEACHING HUMILITY. 
GOLDEN TEXT :—‘‘ If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them.’’—John 13; 17. 
READ John 13: 1-17, Revised Version. 


Priace; Jerusalem at the Passover. 

In Luke 22; 1-14 we are informed of the prepara- 
tions for the Passover, made by Jesus for himself 
and his disciples, but no account is given of the inci- 
dent which forms the subject of our present lesson. 
All the Evangelists except John are silent in regard 
to it. As has been said before, John seems to have 
been concerned to preserve and keep in Yremem- 
brance, through the Gospel that bears his name, very 
many things that have escaped the memory or have 
not impressed themselves on the minds of the other 
disciples. He appears to be one whose gentle spirit 
and meek deportment eminently qualified him to 
understand and enter into sympathy with that ele- 
ment in Jesus which expressed itself in symbol and 
parable, which to that age and people was the meth- 
od of teaching best calculated to reach the heart and 
convince the understanding. 

At the institution of the Passover (Exodus, 12th 
chapter) the Jews were required to attire themselves 
as for a journey, and to partake of the feast standing. 
Since they had become accustomed to the luxurious 
habits of the Gentile nations by whom they had been 
brought under tribute, they had adopted the custom 
of reclining on couches arranged around the table. 
It was while Jesus was gathered with his disciples, 
at this last feast that he was to share with them, that 
the lesson of humility which we are now to study 
was enforced by his example. Washing the feet was 
the most menial of services, and only the lowest grade 
of servants performed it. Distinctions in society 
have always been recognized in civilized countries. 
Jesus had allowed no distinctions of high or low de- 
gree to be made in the new society of which he was 
the leader, and that they might see the effect of this 
equality, he set them an example of mutual self- 
helpfulness in this lowliest of services. 

By reference again to Luke 22; 24 to 27 inclusive, 
we get an insight into the motive that prompted Jesus 
to the humble service of washing the disciples’ feet. 
An old symbolic interpretation of this act is found 
somewhere, in medieval literature perhaps; the auth- 
or or the date is not at hand. It makes Judasto rep- 
resent the feet in that little company of which Jesus 
was the head. “He that is washed or bathed need- 
eth only to have his feet washed ; ye are clean, but 
not all.” Judas was the treasurer; he provided the 
food that sustained their bodies, as the feet carry the 
body whithersoever the head directs. Note here the 
figure of the washing. Jesus in this symbol would 
show them in true eastern style where the traitor 
was to be found. 

From the declaration in the fourteenth verse of 
our lesson some branches of the Christian church 
have made feet washing an ordinance to be observed 
at stated seasons. The Pope at Rome performs the 


service once a year; so also the Dunkers, and the | 


Mennonites. Feet washing except as a personal ser- 
vice is not to be found in the Epistles. It was sim- 
ply a rite of hospitality among the Jews, made neces- 
sary by the wearing of sandals which only protected 
the soles of the feet. 

Judas, the betrayer, had shown he was a covetous 
man on the occasion of the supper at Simon’s house, 
Bethany, when he grudged the costly ointment 
poured upon Jesus. Covetousness grows upon-a man 
as it is given way to. “ Beware of covetousness ” said 
Jesus on one occasion. It isa wrong desire, and we 
know not where it may lead. In the case of Judas 
it led to the terrible crime of selling Jesus to his en- 
emies, and that while he was professing to be one of 
his disciples. 

We learn from this lesson that love is the great - 
bond that binds us to our Heavenly Father. If 
wrong desires come into our hearts, that is no reason 
why we should keep them there. We are not re- 
sponsible for a bad thought, but if we harbor it and 
allow it to get possession of us, we become guilty. 
“ Abstain from every form of evil” is the injunction 
of an apostle. 

The true follower of Jesus finds his highest hap- 
piness in helping others who need his help. Though 
some whom we have called our friends may treat us 
unkindly and betray our friendship, we are’ always 
sure of the love of our Heavenly Father. 





Wuen Gutenberg, the first printer, was working 
in. his cell in the monastery of St. Abersgot, he tells 
us that he heard two voices address him. The one 
bade him desist; told him the power his invention 
would put in the hands of bad men to propagate 
their wickedness; told him how men would profane 
the art he had created, and how posterity would 
have, cause to curse the man who gave it to the 
world. So impressed was Gutenberg with what ‘he 
heard that he took a hammer, and broke to pieces 
the types he had so laboriously put together. His 
work of destruction was only stayed by another 
voice, sweet and musical, that fell on his ear, telling 
him to go on, and to rejoice in his work; that all 
good might be made the cause of evil, but that God 
would bless the right in the end. So to all of us still 
come those voices that came to Gutenberg, the one 
calling us to work while it is called to-day, to try to 
leave the world better than we found it; and the 
other tempting us to give over and take our ease, to 
leave the plow in the furrow, and to rest on our oars 
when we should be pulling against the stream. 

—WSelected. 


THERE are few things harder in this world than 
to love, or to minister lovingly, without a possibility 
of even that gain which comes from love recognized 
—where there is no hope of love returned. But 
there is hardly anything on earth nobler or more , 
ennobling than just this hopeless ministry of love. 
It brings nothing back to the loving one, but it up- 
lifts and enlarges the heart that thus loves; and here- 
in isthe gain of gains through all rightly directed 
endeavor that seems to be hopeless endeavor.—S. 8. 
Times. 
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EARLY ASSOCIATES. 

IT is an old, old story, and one oft repeated, that of 
the “concern” parents and guardians should have 
over the youth under their care regarding their asso- 
ciates. It bears repeating, that friendships gained in 
youth are often retained through life, and not unfre- 
quently pass beyond friendship to a closer and more 
exalted feeling; hence the care that should be ex- 
ercised in the choice of companionship for our chil- 
dren. 

Cicero said, “ Friendship is the only thing in the 
world concerning the usefulness of which all man- 
kind are agreed,” and this agreement has extended 
to the present time, for our children must have 
friends. The query is, of what class shall they be? 
This is largely determined by the selection of the 
school to which they are sent. Fortunate indeed are 
those parents so circumstanced that during their 
early years their children can attend schools under 
good management, and composed of children from 
well-regulated families, and these schools interchange- 
able with their homes daily. 

The increasing interest in educational matters in 
our own religious Society is exceedingly gratifying. 
We trust it will continue to grow and permeate even 
to the remotest branches of our “ household of faith,” 
for nothing else will so aid parents to solve this im- 
portant question of associates for their children. 

Said a young mother to one advanced in years, 
quite recently, “ What nice acquaintances your chil- 
dren have made. I should think you would not be 
ashamed of any one of them.” The reply was,“ We 
are not; they are ever welcome at our house, and we 
are very thankful that we have always been favored 
to keep our children in attendance upon Friends’ 
schools. They might perhaps have had greater scho- 
lastic opportunities elsewhere, but we preferred that 
their associates should be formed amongst Friends, 
and as yet we have had no cause to regret it.” 

Let a similar concern become universal amongst 
Friends and Friendly people, and it cannot fail to 
create a wide-spread influence that will bring forth a 
brighter day for our Society, for the children being 
the hope of its future, their training and their asso- 





ciates will continue to be things of vital inter4st that 
should stimulate to the best possible endeavor for 
their advancement. 

Work for this end will react upon the workers, 
producing a benefit that cannot fail to descend to re- 
mote generations. 


DEATHS. 

BALLARD.—In Richmond, Ind., on Seventh month 
25th, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Wm. E. Wil- 
cox, Penina Ballard, in her 70th year, wife of Achilles Bal- 
lard, and daughter of the late William and Martha Nixon. 
A member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 8. N. 

GRAY.—In West Marlborough, Chester Co., Pa., at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Richard Darlington, Sr., 
on 7th month 27th, 1886, Elizabeth Gray, in the 94th year of 
her age. 

She was the daughter of Thomas and Abigail Smedley, 
of Willistown, Pa. Born a member of the religious Society 
of Friends, her long life was an example of consistent con- 
formity to its principles and testimonies. Bearing the 
crosses that came into her life (and they were many) in a 
spirit that purified and ennobled her character, she taught 
many a quiet lesson of simplicity and contentment. Hers 
was the happiness that comes from a tranquil trust in the 
Lord, and her reward here was remarkable freedom from 
physical suffering, great clearness of mind, and resignation 
of spirit, and the end was sweet peace and hopeful assurance 
of happiness in the great hereafter. 

HARRIS.—At Horsham, Pa., Seventh month 26th, at 
the residence of her grandson, Harris Webster, Ann H. 
Harris, aged $4. 

LINTON.—At his residence near Fox Chase, Phila., of 
heart disease, Charles Linton, a member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., in his 59th year. 

MEARS.—At Phila., Seventh month 29th, John Mears, 
in his 84th year. 

SPILLIARD.—In Phila., on Seventh day morning, 
Seventh month 3ist, Sidney R., widow of John Spilliard, 
aged 60 years. 

TRIMBLE.—On Seventh day, Seventh month 3ist, John 
Trimble, of Concord, Del. Co., in his 49th year. 

VAIL.—On the 23d of Sixth month, 1886, of cholera 
infantum, at the residence of Wm. C. Haviland, Balti- 
more, Md., Walter Comley, son of James and Georgia S. 
Vail, aged nearly seven months. 


WHARTON.—At Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., Seventh 
month 3ist, Josephine B. Gilbert, wife of Daniel Wharton. 


WHEELER.—Passed from works to reward, at his home 
near Zanesville, Ohio, on the 9th of Sixth month, 1886, 
Moses D. Wheeler, in the 86th year of his age. 

At the request of his beloved sister I have felt willing 
to pen that which I know and have been informed of con- 
cerning his life, which like many others was intermingled 
with joys and sorrows, and I know of no one who would be 
more opposed to any undue praise than himself. But as he 
has gone with an unblemished character, it is no more 
than right to hold up to view his upright, consistent ex- 
ample, for the encouragement of his survivors. 

He was born on the Ist day of Third month, 1801, in 
Baltimore county, Md. 

By the request of his pious mother, he became a mem- 
ber of the religious Society of Friends, to which he was al- 
ways much attached. When he was but a few years old he 
was deprived of that mother by her decease ; and whom he 


always tenderly remembered. 
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Being of an independent spirit, and self-reliant, he left 
the home of his father at the age of about twenty-five 
years, for Zanesville, in the State of Ohio, and not with- 
out keenly feeling the separation from near kindred-ties. 
Much sympathy was felt for him in his lonely ride ou 
horseback to what was then considered the Western coun- 
try, but he was received with much kindness by relations 
residing there. 

In the change he thus made, it appears he held fast to 
his profession of faith without wavering, that of an inward 
director to counsel and comfort, and when having no meet- 
ing of his choice to attend, he would retire on the first 
day of the week to some lonely spot from the town, to 
commune with his Heavenly Father, and could say no 
doubt with the poet, Communion sweet, communion lar ge 
and high, our guardian angel and our God. 

He had little to begin the world with, but possessing a 
genial spirit, combined with firmness, and the strictést in- 
tegrity, to which was added frugality and industry, he pros- 
pered, and was blessed in basket and in store, having the 
good-will of mankind. . 

He was modest and unassuming in manner, making no 
demonstration of anything he had attained, but those who 
knew him best knew the fulness of his heart in all good 
deeds. 

Having never married he seemed to devote his time 
and talents for the good of others, freely dispensing chari- 
ties wherever he felt it was right and needful, for which he 
was heard to say he felt peace. 

During his illness of some weeks he was often observed 
to be in prayer, and at one time said he would like a meet- 
ing to be held at the place of his interment, that his friends 
might sit awhile in silence at his home. According to his 
own arrangement he was brought to Maryland to be laid 
by his father and mother, a sister and brother, at the place 
ealled the Old Meeting-house at Gunpowder, in Baltimore 
county. 

His sister and her three daughters, two of their compan- 
jons, with twochildren, accompanied the remains to their 
last resting place. 

A large company assembled in the meeting-house— 
which was truly a precious season. The presence of the 
divine Father was felt to be near, baptizing many hearts 
together. Testimonies were also borne to the memory of 
the deceased, and encouragement offered for those present 
to be faithful to every manifested duty, and while we 
mourned the loss of a beloved relative and friend, we were 
comforted in the full evidence that his peace was made, 
and that he was safely housed in the Heavenly Kingdom, 
where parting is no more,—where trials end, and joy and 
peace forever blend. 


. 


REBECCA PRICE. 
Fallston, Seventh month, 1886. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EAGLESMERE.—III. 


“ Aloft in secret veins of air, 
Blows the sweet breath of song, 
O few to scale these uplands dare, 
Though they to all belong.”—EmERSON, 
AS we yet linger in the mountain and lake fastness 
of Eaglesmere, we are drawn more and more into 
sympathy with the hopes and aspirations of those 
who have here their home for a goodly portion of 
every year. No house devoted to Christian worship 
rises among the trees which were God’s first temples. 
Those who crave social worship of the Divine, come 
together in a kind of rough skating rink, which an- 


swers for all purposes of revelry that are known to 
this comparatively innocent place, but memories that 
are of the earth, earthy, mingle with reverent, sol- 
emn thought: directed toward the Highest, and in 
some degree interfere with spiritual worship. Con- 
sequently, it seems to some of those interested that 
the erection of a suitable house of worship is a real 
necessity for Eaglesmere. 

One who claims a nativity on the shores of the 
Baltic, and who dearly loves the land and the tradi- 
tions of her ancestors, has poured forth her spirit in 
song, in salutation toa group of noble Norway firs 
which stand upon the mountain near a farm-house 
which they have defended from sunshine and from 
storm, while generations of mankind have passed 
under their shadow. They might answer fora forest 
sanctuary, and would meet every desired condition 
these splendid summer days. 

These are some of the ringing words which salute 
the “ Pine Trees at Eaglesmere : ” 

Four Norway pines are standing, on 
The mountain at Eaglesmere ; 

The wind that stirs their whispering leaves, 
Is music to mine ear. 


Here have they stood for fourscore years, 
Unscathed amid the storms, , 

Which have not robbed them of a limb,,. 
Nor bowed their stately forms. 


I stand beneath the spicy boughs, 
Filtering the sunlight through, 
’O pines! what are ye telling me, 
As I listen unto you? 


Brought ye to this New Western World 
The legends of the old, 

And are the strains that charm my ear, 
The tales your fathers told ? 


+ cd * * * e 


Hence doI stand and listen 
Intently for a word. 
The surf on a far northern shore 
Was the earliest sound I heard. a 


I conned the lore of the pine trees, 
Have treasured every line 

In Heine’s mystic picture, of 
A lonely northern pine. 


A pine tree on a northern height 
Looks down ona stranded floe ; 

Is sleepy, and by Arctic winds 
Wrapped in a mantle of snow. 


Then dreams, and sees while dreaming, 
In a vision during sleep, 

A slender, solitary palm, 
On a torrid, rocky steep ;— 


A palm that mourns in silence, 
Far out in the Orient. 

And now, oh! can you tell me, what 
The German poet meant? 


Has he made his northern pine tree, 
And palm of eastern birth, 
Dream of the unattainable, 
Like all the sons of earth? 


* * * * * * 
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I listen as I feel the air 

Stir as by unseen wings, 
These harps eolian of the wood, 
With all their quivering strings ! 


O friends and fellow pilgrims at this wayside inn ! 


why might not these serve as a forest sanctuary? 
Murmurous, musical fir tree, have you nothing to tell 
us of the Creative Being to whom man longs to offer 


the tribute of praise and thanksgiving. Like John 


in the wilderness, they seem to announce that “the 


Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 

To get really into the heart of the undisturbed 
woodland, we might recommend the walk to Castle 
Rock in a valley or glen about two miles away. The 
pathway is through a deep forest primeval, rich in 


many a delicate form of life, harmless and tender, be- 


longing to the Kingdom of Flora. 

There is no rough climbing, and a great fallen 
tree, which has sunk to its rest after a long and peace- 
ful life among its fellows may furnish pleasant seating 
to those who love to stop and talk anon. There are 
such in every stage of decay, from the lately fallen 


to those which now constitute beautiful banks of 


moss and fern, and are so far in decay as to hardly 
answer as a place of resting. The last quarter ofa 
mile descends rapidly, and fromthe mountain path 
one emerges upon a broad rock platform, about six- 
teen feet square and sixty feet high. Upon this there 
is no prospect of any extent, for we are down in the 
depths of the hemlock forest, and from the deep 
gully beneath, the columnar trunks ascend far above 
us to seek and to find the light of the pure heaven 
and to feel the swaying-of the breezes. If we please, 
we may descend into the valley and look upward at 
the gigantic rock which seems as if built by the 
Titans in sport. It consists of parallel plates of the 
native rock (Pocono Sandstone I think) and is far 
more impressive from below than from above. This 
roaring little mountain stream is Bull Run, and a 
waterfall some ten feet high, bubbles out between two 
great boulders with an energetic gush that is refresh- 
» ing, to say the least. Along the ravine and further 
up the stream isa cavern in which it is said a settler 
took refuge from the Indians in the early times, and 
kept his enemy at bay for many days. But there is 
an enemy more felt than the savage of the forest. 
Hunger compelled him to leave his covert of rock, and 
the watchful Indian was ready for the prey when he 
appeared. This would furnish material for a romance 
of the forest, wild and tragic, and ending in disaster. 

Another excursion which requires a much longer 
time, and indeed is much too long for a walk, is toa 
long, narrow cafion which runs deep into the heart 
of the Alleghany mountains. The Loyalsock whirls 
and eddies from the depths and the mountains on 
either side, while evergreen trees and immense white 
boulders clinging to their sides ascend 700 feet above 
the river at their base. The gorge extends three 
miles, and the drive through may well be described 
as wild and picturesque. This is known as Whirl’s 
Glen, which cognomen is corrupted into the World’s 
End. But there is a sense in which the latter name 
has a significance. For this road-way reaches no 
further, as no one has cut a passage along the rock 





beyond, and perforce one must come to an end 
of progress with this place. Those who take this 
drive get into the dark depths of the wood, and see a 
large variety of beautiful vegetable life that delights 
in the fastnesses of the fragrant forests. It is refresh- 
ing to see an increasing interest in plant life, and an 
increasing knowledge. We find several plants hith- 
erto unfamiliar to us. A Lysimachia much finer 
than any one hitherto noted by us—possibly the 
ciliata, but not entirely answering to any description 
in Gray; and an (nothera that is delicately tinged 
with red in calyx and in stem, and having a large 
golden flower, more elegant by far than is usual in 
this genus, a large variety of exquisite ferns and ly- 
copodeaceze: and it would be easy to make a long 
list of familiar names that have no charm of novelty. 

The total abstinence character of this place is 
admirable. Although a large number of summer 
visitors are here accommodated there is no sale of 
intoxicating beverages whatever upon the heights of 
Eaglesmere. Consequently the standard of right 
among these mountain dwellers is very high. How 
easy to preach a homily on the good influences of 
prohibition, and use this peaceful place as an illus- 
tration. The syndicate who own this lake and the 
adjacent land, will sell no building lot to any person 
who will not engage to keep away the dreaded 
traffic, so ruinous to man. But we need no added 
argument to prove forever that all who love right- 
eousness should join shoulder to shoulder against 
an evil which is of a magnitude no one can estimate 
fully. I think it right to mention the discovery of a 
delicate lace-like vegetable organism in the waters 
of the lake, that has been examined microscopically 
by our friend Dr. Anna McAllister, which proves that 
the vegetable creation is present even to this quiet 


“little world of waters. 


Eaglesmere, 7th mo. 29th, 1886. 8. R. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger, Seventh month 23. 
MARGARET VAUX. 


ON the 2lst instant, at her residence, No. 1132 Arch 
street, in the possession of her faculties, without pain 
or disease other than failure of vital power, died Mar- 
garet Wistar Vaux, in the 94th year of her age. Full 
of honor and good fruits, we have seldom been priv- 
ileged to sketch the life of a lady in private life 
around whom clustered so many incidents and asso- 
ciations of an interesing and profitable kind. Of 
strong mental and bodily constitution and retentive 
memory, related by birth and marriage to many fam- 
ilies prominent in the social, philanthropic and busi- 
ness history of Philadelphia, her mind was stored 
with reminiscences of the past. Her social qualities 
and happy faculty of describing scenes and incidents, 
some of which occurred in the past century, caused 
her society to be sought after by a large and varied 
circle. A member of the Society of Friends, and of a 
domestic and retiring disposition, she was less given 
to mingling in the world than to receiving court at 
home. Here the old and young—mostly the scions 
of her early friends and associates to the third and 
fourth generation—were always welcome, and visi- 
tors seldom left her presence without having heard 


a 
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some facetious reply, some interesting anecdote of old 
time, or some characteristic remark to “ point a mor- 
al or adorn a tale” worthy of remembrance. 

For several years past Mrs. Vaux seldom went out 
of doors in summer or winter, quaintly saying “that 
the house was the best place for old people.” For a 
period of seventy years she passed the summer 
months at the old Howland House, at Long Branch, 
where—as an old habitué of that resort recently re- 
marked—she was widely known and respected, and 
her presence from year to year was a pleasing feature 
of the place. 

Margaret Vaux was the widow of the late Hon. 
Roberts Vaux, than whom Philadelphia claims the 
birth and memory of few citizens more distinguished 
for High public spirit, practical benevolence and 
courtly manners. The same spirit which at an ear- 
lier day opened Dr. Caspar Wistar’s drawing rooms 
to the literary and scientific savants of his time, made 
the same class of visitors welcome at the house of 
Roberts Vaux. His parlors were always open to such 
guests, but particularly on Sunday evenings the lov- 
ers of literature, science and humanity were sure to 
meet with kindred spirits in a pleasing and informal 
manner under his roof. Mr. Vaux was often asked 
to do the honors in the absence of the busy teacher 
and practitioner, at Dr. Caspar Wistar’s famous cote- 
ries, and was well qualified to entertain the repre- 
sentatives of learning and philanthropy from home or 
abroad. Mrs. Vaux presided at the tea-table on such 
occasions, and could tell many anecdotes of the kind- 
hearted Abbe Correa de Serra, Peter S. Du Ponceau, 
John Vaughn, and other notable characters. It was 
here that such questions as the importance of a Pub- 
lic Schoul System, an Historical Society, an Asylum 
for the Blind and for the Deaf and Dumb were first 
discussed. Thus, we are told, these now time-hon- 
ored institutions of our city originated in Mrs. Vaux’s 
parlors. 

The subject of this notice was an active promoter 
of many charitable interests. Her practical sympa- 
thies were especially drawn out in behalf of indigent 
old people, suffering children and dumb animals. 
She was an active manager of the Indigent Widows’ 
and Single Women’s Society, for very many years. 
Conscious of the great blessing which this institution 
conferred on its beneficiaries of her own sex, she con- 
ceived the want of a similar provision for needy old 
men, and her original suggestion and personal efforts 
in this direction resulted in establishing the Old 
Man’s Home, now a useful and flourishing institu- 
tion. 

Roberts Vaux wrote memoirs of the Lives of 
the eccentric Benjamin Lay and Ralph Sandi- 
ford, and a life of the philanthropic Anthony 
Benezet, who with George Keith and Francis Daniel 
Pastorius, of Germantown, may be said to have been 
the earliest movers against the slave trade of Great 
Britain and in the cause of universal emancipation. 
Also, with rare forethought, he employed an artist to 
preserve in water-colors many old landmarks of this 
city and vicinity before they were swept away by the 
march ofimprovement. Among those were the “ Old 
Slate-roof House,” on Second street, which was 


owned by Samuel Carpenter, and given up by him 
for the use of his friend William Penn on his arrival 
as proprietor ofthe Province of Pennsylvania in 1682 ; 
Stokes’ ‘ Old London Coffee House” at the corner of 
Front and High streets, once used as an auction mart 
for the sale of negroes; “the residence of General 
Washington,” on High street, above Fifth; the 
“ Home of the patriotic Lydia Darrach,” who, from 
overhearing the remarks of some British officers who 
were quartered in her house, informed General 
Washington of a projected attack on the American 
troops encamped at Valley Forge, and so prevented 
the execution of their designs; the elegant resi- 
dence of the Hon. Chief-Justice Tilghman, on 
Chestnut street, and the mansion and grounds at 
Walnut Grove (Wharton’s country seat in South- 
wark), which was used as headquarters by the British 
under General Howe, in front of which the cele- 
brated féte called the Meschianza was given in May, 
1778. These and other old-time scenes and buildings 
make a portfolio now in possession of the family that 
could not be duplicated. Mr. Vaux instigated the’ 
placing of a monument on the site in Shackamaxon, 
now Kensington, where stood the “Treaty Elm,” 
which was blown down in 1810, and wrote the com- 
memorative inscriptions thereon. . 

Mrs. Vaux was a daughter of Thomas Wistar, who, 
with his friend, Stephen Girard, was one of the heroic 
twelve citizens who volunteered their services in the 
terror-striking pestilence of yellow fever in 1793, to visit 
theafilicted, to bury the dead and to nurse and provide 
for their families during that dreadful scourge. Her 
mother was Mary Waln Wistar, of whose mental gifts 
and Christian graces the Society of Friends deemed 
it proper to issue a printed testimonial after her 
death. 

Mrs. Vaux’s brothers, the late Thomas Wistar and 
Dr. Caspar Wistar,-were widely known for their use- 
ful lives and philanthropic exertions. Two sons, the 
Hon. Richard Vaux and Thomas Wistar Vaux, live 
to mourn her loss. With such an inheritance and_. 
associations as these, it is not surprising that Mar- 
garet Vaux wasa shining type of the old social régime. 
Truly, “Her children may arise up and call her 
blessed.” “ Confidens in Domino, non movetur.” 

She walked as one who follows 
A higher, holier hand, 

Nor doubts of certain guidance 
Into the better land. 


As flows a peaceful river 
Into a peaceful bay, 

So flowed her life’s calm streamlet 
Into eternal day. T. W. 


A WEEK IN OXFORD. 


[We find the following letter, from President Chase, of 
Haverford College, in the Boston Daily Advertiser of a re- 
cent date.—Epbs. ] 

Lonpon, July 6.—I have recently spent a week in the 
most fascinating city in England,—the old city of col- 
leges on the Thames there called the Isis. The hasty 
tourist, who sees little more than the outside of its 
buildings, finds it beautiful and interesting, but does 
not learn its greatest charms. It is not until one has 
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become familiar by frequent visits with the quads 
and halls and chapels, and above all the lovely gar- 
dens, with their wealth of trees and flowers and 
shrubbery, and their wide lawns of perfect turf,—grass 
so matted, compact and springy as nothing but cen- 
turies of cultivation and an English climate can pro- 
duce, and profundities of shade, skirted by bright 
borders of flowers, due to the correct taste in land- 
scape gardening of a people who appreciate and pro- 
tect beautiful trees—that Oxford is revealed to the 
mind and heart as the most romantic and delightsome 
spot on earth. The meadows, and the Cherwell (pro- 
nounced Charwell) and the Isis, with their boats, have 
their peculiar attractions, and the neighboring hills 
invite to delightful excursions on foot. 

In the last days of June Oxford kept high festival. 
The weather was delightful, and the skies forgot to 
weep. On Sunday the university sermon was 
preached in St. Mary’s by the bishop of Ripon. Tak- 
ing as his text, “ And Moses saith, I will now turn 
aside and see this great sight, why the bush is not 
burnt,” the preacher spoke of the fading away of “the 
early vision, the early hopes, and perhaps the early 
faiths of life,” and illustrated it by the case of Moses 
when he went as an exile into the wilderness of 
Midian. But as Moses received from the burning but 
unconsumed bush a revelation of permanence, and 
from the voice that spoke to bim a revelation of 
purity and of personal power, so these same revela- 
tions are brought to us in our self-condemnation and 
our glorious discontent on account of wasted and im- 
perfect lives, in order that we may receive strength 
to achieve in better and nobler form the dreams of 
our youth. 

Next day brought with it a visit from 200 colonists 
and East Indians, who were received with all possi- 
ble respect and attention, and the annual prucession 
of the boats, in which the crew holding the head of 
the river, this year the Magdalen, is saluted by the 
other “eights” and the “torpids.” The splendidly 


‘sbaped youths in their light and beautiful boats, 49 


of which were on the river, made a most attractive 
spectacle. In raising their oars in saluting, members 
of the crews sometimes missed their footing and fell 
into the water; others were pulled into the water by 
their companions, and some boats were capsized, so 
that many students were swimminginthe Isis. This 
is always a large part of the fun of the procession. 
On the following day, too, all the great world prom- 
enaded in Trinity gardens at the annual flower show of 
the County Horticultural Society. The flowers had 
that profusion of bloom and fulness of odor character- 
istic of England. I cannot pretend to name the most 
striking ones, but I was especially pleased with the 
orchids and the large variety of pelargoniums. 
But Wednesday was the great day of the week, 
with what is still its dignified ceremonial of the En- 
caenia, notwithstanding the noisy interruptions of 
the students. Mr. Lowell and Mr. Browning were 
conspicuous in the procession of doctors in their scar- 
let robes who accompanied those who were about to 
be honored with the degree of D.C. L. Royalty was 
represented by the Prince and Princess Christian, 





who saton gilded chairs at the right of the vice- 


chancellor. Men of world-wide distinction for their 
learning and position sat in the circle of doctors or 
stood in the area below. The vice-chancellor began 
with the well known words, “Ordo hujus convoca- 
tionis,” etc., and, after asking the assent of the doc- 
tors and masters, said to each candidate, using the 
English pronunciation, and pronouncing even “a” 
final like the “a” in day: “ Ego, auctoritate mea et 
totius universitatis, admitto te ad gradum doctoris in 
jure civili, honoris causa.” He prefaced this formu- 
la with the address “ vir clarissime” or “ vir illus- 
trissimo,” adding in the single case of John Bright, 
“ patrie et libertatisamantissime.” Dr. Holland, the 
professor of international law, described the qualities 
of each candidate as he presented him in very appro- 
priate Latin phrases. The enthusiastic receptidn of 
the day was that of John Bright. Loud cheers, 
without a single dissentient voice, were given him on 
his entrance to and his exit from the theatre, and 
when he came up to the vice chancellor for his de- 
gree these cheers were accompanied by shouts of 
“Union !” “ Union forever!” and thereis no doubt 
that the political sympathies of Oxford had much to 
do with the warmth of her greeting to the great 
statesman. But his lofty eloquence and pure patri- 
otism alone would have extorted sincere praise from 
any Oxford assembly. Goldwin Smith writes of 
him to the St.James Gazette: “His published 
speeches are first rate in their way as compositions, 
If you go through the list of orators from Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero to our time, I doubt whether you will 
find a dozen who are superior or equal to Mr. 
Bright.” I have heard him eulogized still more 
highly by men of great distinction in England. 

Any other year Dr. Holmes would have been the 
lion of the day. This year he was at least a good 
second. “Did he come up in the one hoss shay?” 
was his especial greeting from the gallery, in addition 
to the hearty shouts of applause. He is meeting the 
most cordial reception in England, in the highest 
circles. The other recipients of the degree were 
warmly greeted. They were the lord chancellor, Sir 
F. J. Bramwell, the distinguished engineer, General 
Pitt Rivers, Aldis Wright, and the brilliant 
scholar and historian, Thomas Hodgkin. 

F. F. Palgrave, the new professor of poetry, then 
read a graceful Latin oration on assuming his chair, 
and the prize essays and poems of the students, or 
rather, in most cases, brief extracts from them, were 
read. Inan Engfish essay on the influence of the 
theatre on life and character, Mr. J. H. Fowler main- 
tained that the tendencies of the drama were im- 
moral, and that it was very hard to reach a high 
and pure ideal in it; but we might hope for a more 
perfect state of society in which it would be the 
minister of pure and healthful pleasure. The only 
prize exercise to which the students in the gallery 
deigned to give respectful attention was the New- 
digate English poem, by R. L. Gales of Lincoln 
college, on Savonarola. It was a neat and graceful 
composition, containing vivid descriptions of scenes 
in the great monk’s life, and of Florence, where— 

Giotto’s belfry, in the large blue air, 
Made heaven lovelier, and left earth as fair. 
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At half past one the exercises in the theatre were 
over. The princess went to Sir Henry W. Ackland’s 
to inspect bacilli and microbes under the micro- 
scope, and thence to the lunch at All Souls’, where 
all the lions assembled, In the afternoon there was 


a delightful féte in the large and beautiful gardens of 


Worcester college. THomas CHASE. 


From the New York Tribune. 
AMERICAN TREES FOR AMERICAN 
PLANTING: 
ONE of the papers to which these notes are “ addi- 
tional” was prepared by Professor Sargent eleven 
years ago and the other eight years ago. The expe- 
rience gained since then has tended to modify the 
author’s views on some questions relating to sylvi- 
culture, and it is this revision of opinion that gives 
to the last pamphlet a special interest. A careful 
student and observer advises the use of certain for- 
eign trees,as for example the Scotch and Corsican 
pines and European larch for economic planting in 
Massachusetts. Ten years later the same authority 
states: “I am now fully convinced that the native 


trees of Massachusetts are better suited to Massachu- 
setts than any exotic trees can be, and that if our 


woods and plantations are ever to assume real im- 
portance and to make profitable returns for the 
money invested in them, they must be composed 
wholly or in large part of our natural trees.” 

The original advice concerning these European 
species was not based simply on the fact that they 
were known abroad as profitable timber trees, but on 
the fact that they were then making a lusty growth 
in Massachusetts. The later judgment is founded on 
a larger experience, which has demonstrated that 
these. exotics have not fulfilled their early promise. 
It is not proved that no tree will thrive under other 
climatic conditions than those which prevail in its 
original habitat. But it has been ayain demon- 
strated that the vigorous growth which many foreign 
trees show in New England while they are young is 
not to be accepted as evidence that they will attain 
a healthful maturity. The Norway spruce has been 
more generally planted in this country than any 
other conifer, and few of our native trees equal it in 
the rapidity of its early development. But before it 
is fifty years old it has passed its prime, its foliage 
fails, it becomes brown, gaunt and unsightly. Many 
of these trees were used in the original plantations 
of Central Park, but not half a dozen of them retain 
the exuberant vigor of their youth. It may be said 
that the Norway spruce has not been planted herein 
forest, and that because it fails when standing alone 
it does not follow that it would fail as a timber tree, 
planted in the fostering companionship of other 
trees, and with a thick blanket of leaves and mould 
spread over its roots to conserve warmth and moist- 
ure. But our native white spruce and white pine 
flourish on in the open long after the Norway spruce 
has gone decrepit, and it is probable that the inferior 
MaAssaCHUSETTS. By C. 8. SARGENT, director of the Arnold Ar- 


boretum of Harvard College. Printed in the Annual Report of 


the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. Boston: Wright 
& Potter, State Printers. 





stamina of the foreign tree would be equally mani- 
fest if the comparison were made in forest. The his- 
tory of this spruce has been repeated here with many 
other conifers and deciduous trees from Europe, no- 
tably with the Scotch and Austrian pines, the syca- 
more maple, the European ash and the English oak. 
It would naturally be supposed that our Atlantic 
States would give a more hospitable welcome to trees 
from Eastern Asia, and experience shows that selec- 
tions from that sylva—developed in a region where 
ocean, mountain ranges, sea currents and prevailing 
winds have the same relative positions and directions 
as our own—do take more kindly to naturalization 
here. The ailantus, the gingko, the sophora, the 
keelreutria, the Japanese larch and other conifers, 
and in the Southern States the cryptomeria, melia 
and Paulownia seem to make themselves at home, 
but they have never been grown in sufficient abun- 
dance to serve any economic purpose. There are, 
too, individual trees from Europe, like the white wil- 
low, which grow as well here as anywhere. Butafter 
all, our own forests are so rich in tree species that we 
have no occasion to introduce others. That is, even 
if the most desirable European trees would do as 
well here as at home, we have native trees that are 
better for the same purpose. The European larch, 
for example, was considered the timber tree of great- 
est promise some years ago. An experience of fifty 
years has shown that it makes a satisfactory growth 
up to that age. It grows more rapidly than the 
A nerican larch, and more rapidly than most Amer- 
ican conifers of equal value. But even if it should 
not ultimately disappoint the planter, as so many 
other exotics have done,and fail before attaining a 
green old age, there seems to be no reason for prefer- 
ring it to some American trees whose value is estab- 
lished. It will grow quickly on thin soils, but so will 
white pine—a tree of higher commercial value. 
White pine will not make fence posts or railway ties, 
it is true, while the larch will endure long without 
decay in contact with the ground. For these pur- 
poses, however, our chestnut is superior to the larch, 
and makes timber more rapidly. We therefore have 
no need for the larch while we can get pine and 
chestnut. 
It is not safe to lay down the general law that 
native trees are always and everywhere essential to 
successful sylviculture, but even in Europe the pro- 
fitable forests are composed mainly of a few native 
timber trees, and yet the planters there have been 
for a hundred years at least experimenting with for- 
eign trees. In the early years of the century the 
younger Michaux was commis-ioned to explore 
American woodlands with a view to select from our 
rich sylva such species as gave promise of economic 
value. But although many of our trees are largely 
planted in Europe for ornament, not one of them has 
yet an established position as a timber tree in Euro- 
pean forests. In Germany experiments are now 
going on with Douglas fir, the broad-leaved maple of 
our Pacific coast, shagbark hickory, black walnut, red 
oak, and in other parts of Europe other American 
trees are under careful trial. Some of these may 
prove profitable additions to. their. comparatively 
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sma!l list of timber trees. It is not improbable, too, 
that some species from the great central plateau of 
the European continent, which make their growth 
early in the season and ripen up well in autumn to 
withstand the rigorous winter, and have developed 
leaves ofa thickness and texture to endure long sum- 
mer drouths, will thrive on our own treeless north- 
western plains, where the same trying conditions 
prevail. But in our Eastern States, with such an 
abundance and variety of material at hand, the effort 
to acclimate foreign trees looks like a waste of energy. 

This is especially true while so many problems in 
practical forestry remain unsolved. The farmers of 
Barnstable county found an answer to the original 
question of what to plant, as Professor Sargent forcibly 
puts it, by studying the woods in sight of their door- 
steps and not by reading foreign treatises. They 
have proved that the shifting sands of Cape Cod can 
produce a crop of pitch pine from the seed as cer- 
tainly as good farm land will yield a crop of corn. 
But all over New England, the white pine, a much 
nobler tree and destined on account of its increasing 
scarcity to become of much greater commercial value, 
is starting up on the exhausted pastures. It hasbeen 
planted, too, with pecuniary success. But the aim 
should be to secure the highest success. And who 
can pronounce—with authority—whether it is better 
to plant pines alone or to mix them with other trees ; 
and if in mixed plantations what are the best com- 
panion trees ; or whether they shail be planted four 
feet apart or twelve, or when the young plantations 
should be thinned or whether they should be 
thinned or trimmed at all? A score of questions like 
these confront the planter who wishes to raise on a 
given area and in the shortest time and with the 
minimum outlay of labor and expense the greatest 
number of trees, every one of which shall be a smooth, 
marketable stick. These questions can only be an- 
swered by. experiment, but they can be answered in 
the same time that would be consumed in testing the 
value of foreign trees. They might be postponed ifa 
crop of timber could be grown as quickly as a crop of 
buckwheat. But if we compare the amount of stand- 
ing pine, black walnut, black cherry, hickory, white 
ash and other woods of value with the amount that 
has been cut in the last fifty years, and then try to es- 
timate how enormously the present demand will be 
multiplied during the fifty years to come, it will 
hardly be denied that the necessity for instituting 
such experiments is immediate and urgent. 

This paper only touches incidentally the subject 
of trees for ornamental planting. But it is worth 
studying by those who plant to make home grounds 
attractive, and there are a thousand such in the 
Eastern States for every one who plants trees for di- 
rect profit. The exclusion of foreign trees and trees 
from other portions of our own continent should be 
much less rigid when the planter’s purpose is not 
strictly utilitarian. Professor Sargent would hardly 
condemn for Massachusetts planting the magnolias, 
the Southern linden (tilia heterophylla), the buckeyes, 
the virgilia, the Kentucky coffee tree, the redbud, 
the liquidambar, the sorrel tree, the persimmon, the 


water ash (frazxinus quadrangulata), the Western ca- 
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talpa, the cork elm (ulmus racemosa), the Western 
shellbark (carya sulcata), the burr oak, the pin oak, 
the willow oak, the bald cypress, nor smaller trees 
like the halesia, the Virginia fringe tree, the black 
haw (viburnum prunifolium), certain thorns and many 
others, all of which belong to our Appalachian flora, 
but are not found in Massachusetts forests. And not 
to speak of such Pacific trees as Douglas spruce and 
blue spruce (picea pungens), who would condemn the 
six or eight species of maple already introduced from 
Japan, China, and Mantchuria, or congeners of our 
magnolias, tulip tree, box elder, lindens, crab apples, 
Virgilia, ashes, oaks, beeches, walnuts, birches, hem- 
locks, larches, cypress and many more from the same 
rich flora so strangely like our own. 

And yet it should be added that with growing 
refinement of taste the percentage of native trees in 
ornamental plantations is constantly increasing. The 
idea that an ornamental tree must be in some of its 
features distinct from a common tree that grows in 
the woods and furnishes fuel and timber is a natural 
one to a people whose ancestors found the forest an 
inhospitable obstruction which needed to be swept 
away before a home could be established. The Lom- 
bardy poplar and the weeping willow were strictly 
ornamental trees to our fathers. They were strik- 
ingly unlike any vulgarly useful trees in the forest, 
and they were not worth much of anything for any 
economical purpose. Trees of odd shapes and colors 
would naturally be classed as “ ornamental,” and if 
they had been brought from over the sea and had the 
added virtue of being rare and costly and difficult to 
grow, the planter naturally felt a greater pride in 
their possession. To meet the demandsspringing from 
such notions nurserymen have been driven to raise 
and sell so many trees whose sole merit is that they 
are purple, or golden, or silvery, or ring-streaked and 
speckled, or that they can be made to grow straight 
downward and never get an inch higher than the 
stock on which they are grafted, or to grow straight 
upward and as sharply conical as a church spire. 
Fortunately no eye has been horrified at the specta- 
cle of a wood full of these monstrosities, but they are 
often too obtrusive in places where they nevershould 
be seen, and the nurseryman who should “ origi- 
nate” a tree with sky blue foliage would make his 
fortune in a single year; for thousands of people 
would buy the ornamental blue tree who never 
thought of planting a white oak or white pine. 

While esthetic ideas like these hold sway, and 
while the fashions in gardening like other fashions 
are set abroad, it is small wonder that in our parks 
and private grounds more foreign trees than natives 
are to be found, and as persons who contemplate 
planting go to such places for ideas it is not surpris- 
ing that they become better acquainted with the for- 
mer than with the latter. It isa public service there- 
fore to direct the attention of planters to the ne- 
glected material in the woods they rarely visit and 
still more rarely study. Papers like this one of Pro- 
fessor Sargents’s and another by Professor Robinson, 
which was also published by the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture five years ago, are to be commended 
for setting forth the wealth of arborescent forms in 











our native forests. It is to be hoped that other 
agencies can be enlisted in educational work of this 
kind. If each of our agricultural colleges or experi- 
ment stations would establish an arboretum to in- 
clude every tree and shrub found native in the State 
where it is situated and not another one, the collec- 
tion would not be over ambitious nor unwieldy, and 
would furnish opportunity for study and comparison 
now sadly needed, and prove most instructive both 
for what it contained and what it did not contain. A 
collection of Rhode Island trees is now contemplated 
we believe by Brown University, and the enterprise 
deserves sympathy and encouragement. 

But apart from the fact that our own trees, as 
single specimens, have no superiors in grace, dignity 
and nobility of expression, and apart too from the 
consideration that they are more likely than exotics 
to have that appearance of exulting health and 
strength which is essential to the highest beauty,a 
stronger argument for their more general use in 
ornamental planting is that they lend themselves 
more readily to the production of broad effects. In 
every attempt at landscape gardening worthy of the 
name, the individual tree has no value of itsown. It 
is part of a picture and its use is to unite with other 
elements in embodying the idea of the planter and 
making it distinct and impressive. It might be sup- 
posed that trees which have developed together un- 
der centuries of the same conditions would havea 
natural adaptation to such surroundings and to each 
other. Asa matter of fact native trees, when planted 
together, “ compose ” better than when mingled with 
foreign forms, and this assertion can be verified by 
any who will compare the soft harmonies of color 
and form in a natural woodside with the motley and 
spotty look which a group of trees from different con- 
tinents usually wears. Of course it is an affectation 
of severe taste to condemn everything but home 
growths, but as a rule it will be found in landscape 
planting that American trees are best adapted to 
American skies just as truly as in economic planting 
American trees are best suited to American soil and 
climate. 





























NOTES. 


A PARAGRAPH under the head of Deaths, last 
week, mentioned the decease of Robert Smeal, editor 
ofthe British Friend, published at Glasgow. He was 
advanced in age, being in his 82d year, and had been 
ailing for three years, but had continued in charge of 
the newspaper until within a few months, The British 
Friend is one of two monthly publications, represent- 
ing the Society in Great Britain, (the other being 
The Friend, of London), and has been issued for forty- 
three years, being, (as we understand it), under Rob- 
ent Smeal’s charge during the whole time, except 
thatin the beginning his brother, William Smeal, 
was associated with him. The paper is to be con- 
tinued under the charge of members of the late edi- 
tor’s family. 








Power is more frequently coveted with a view to 
the correction of the faults of others, than our own. 
—Dillwyn’s “ Reflections.” 
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SHE wears no jewel upon hand or brow, 

No badge by which she may be known of men; 
But though she walk in plain attire now, 

She is a daughter of the King; and when 


Her father sent her in his land to dwell, 
Giving to her a work that must be done. 

And since the King loves all his people well 
Therefore she, too, cares for them every one. 


She walks erect through dangers manifold 
While many sink and fail on either hand. 

She dreads not summer’s heat, nor winter’s cold 
For both are subject to the King’s command. 


Even when the angel comes that men call Death 


She turns to look at him with quickened breath 


For though the land she dwells in is most fair, 


Yet often in her heart deep longings are 


._ Its own appointed limits keep ; 


































THE KING'S DAUGHTER. 






Her father calls her at his throne to wait 
She shall be clothed as doth befit her state. 















Thus when she stoops to lift from want and sin 
The brighter shines her royalty therein. 















She need not be afraid of anything 
Because she is a daughter of the King. 












And name with terror, it appals not her. 


Thinking, “ It is the royal messenger.” 
Her heart rejoices that her father calls 
Her back to live within the palace walls. 



















Set round withstreams, like picture in its frame, 


For “ that imperial palace whence she came.” 
Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, 
Because she is a daughter of the King. 








Resecca P. UTTER. 







PRAYER FOR THOSE AT SEA. 


Eternal Father, strong to save, 
Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidst the mighty ocean deep 











Oh! hear us when we pray to thee 
For those in peril on the sea. 








Oh Christ, whose voice the waters heard, 
And hushed their raging at thy word, 
Who walkedst on the foaming deep 

And calm amidst its rage didst sleep; 
Ob! hear us when we cry to thee 

For those in peril on the sea. 


























Most Holy Spirit, who didst brood 
‘Upon the chaos dark and rude; 

And bade its angry tumult cease 

And gave for wild confusion peace ; 

Oh! hear us when we cry to thee 

For those in peril on the sea. 

e 

Oh! Trinity of love and power, 

Our loved one’s shield in danger's hour, 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go; 

Thus evermore may rise to thee 

Glad hymns of praise from land and sea. 

W. Whiting. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA 
QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THE following is the (fifth annual) report of the 
Committee on Temperance of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting to the Quarterly Meeting heid at Valley, on 
the 3d inst. : 

We have met once a month and have continued 
our labors, and have had under our care conferences 
and illustrated lectures on the influence of stimulants 
and narcotics on the human system. Of these~53 
have been held since our last report, attended by 
about 12.000 persons. There has been increased in- 
terest manifested in the different religious societies, 
and throughout the community there is a feeling that 
something must be done to stay the torrent of evil 
which flows from the use of intoxicating drinks. In 
Ninth month last a Centennial Conference was held 
in Philadelphia, composed of delegates from 22 States, 
the district of Columbia and Canada. Almost all the 
religious denominations were represented. Friends 
from New York, Baltimore and Ohio were among the 
delegates. It was the largest and most influential 
representative body of temperance men and women 
ever assembled on this continent, marking a wonder- 
ful era in breaking down the walls of sectarian pre- 
judice, by mingling with each other and presenting 
an account of the labors of the various societies dur- 
ing the century just closed, some of which had been 
in existence all that time. The utmost harmony pre- 
vailed, and the prospect of success was encouraging to 
all to labor as truth may open the way. 

On the 30th of the Tenth month, 1885, the Wo- 
men’s National Christian Temperance Union, held in 
Philadelphia its 12th annual meeting, composed of 
delegates of women from 40 States and Territories, 
and many fraternal delegates of men and women rep- 
resenting other sccieties were also present. This 
committee appointed two delegates, one of whom de- 
livered an address. It was a mostinteresting and in- 
structive occasion, and was largely attended through 
the three day’s sessions. It is mainly through the 
influence of this earnest band of women that 17 
States and 1 Territory have adopted laws requiring 
instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, with special 
reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics 
upon the human system, in all public schools. 

The Congress of the United States, by an almost 
unanimous vote, has passed a similar law in relation 
to all the Territories, the District of Columbia, etc., 
under its control. 

A concern was felt that we should consider the 
propriety of a change in our Discipline to prevent 
our members from renting their property for the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages, and 
we were encouraged to be faithful to every right 
opening in reference to this matter. 6 

A sub-committee was appointed to endeavor to 
prevent the sale of liquor in Fairmount Park, as it is 
well known that such sale is in violation of law, and 
although we were not successful we believe that la- 
bor in this direction should be continued until we 
bave the success of the widow who troubled the 
“ unjust judge.” 
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The Society of Friends were early and earnest 
workers in this righteous cause, and they should 
continue to uphold our testimony in this particular, 
All good persons must rejoice in the onward move- 
ment of this work which lies near to the foundation 
of all religious progress. 

The use of tobacco, a narcotic closely allied to al- 
cohol in its effects, has claimed our attention, and we 
have felt it to be right to caution Friends and others 
against its culture and use. We regret that any part 
of the soil should be devoted to raising an article 
which we believe is not only useless, but injurious, 
and which hasa tendency to defile the system and 
interfere with the full development of mind and 
body. 

It has.ever been the design of our Society to 
maintain the testimonies of truth that have been 
given to us by practical and consistent lives, know- 
ing that precept without example is of but little 
avail, while practical righteousness exalteth the indi- 
vidual and the nation. 

The Yearly Meeting appointed a new committee, 
and we would suggest thata new appointment be 
made by the Quarterly Meeting. 

We ask that an appropriation of fifty dollars be 
made for the current expenses of the committee. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the commit- 
tee, Henry T. Cup, Clerk. 
Seventh month 23d, 1886. 


EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. 

—A meeting of the joint committee appointed by 
the monthly meetings of Race and Green streets to 
take into cunsideration the crowded condition of the 
school at Seventeenth street and Girard avenue, and 
devise means for its relief, was held on Sixth-day 
afternoon, at that place. The minutes adopted by the 
two meetings having the school in charge were read, 
both agreeing tothe proposition from the committees 
(which was given in the report of Race Street 
Monthly Meeting referred to in last week’s issue of 
this paper.) This was continued, with the addition of 
a few names, to proceed at once to collect funds for 
the erection of a building adjoining the east end of 
the meeting-house, to be of stone, corresponding with 
the meeting-house, and with seating capacity for 250 
pupils. The estimated cost is $13,500. A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare an appeal and pro- 
cure subscription books, and to move forward as 
rapidly as possible toward the desired end, as no work 
can be undertaken until there is sufficient money 
collected or pledged to warrant the committee in the 
attempt. It is a very important movement, and one 
that is greatly demanded by the rapidly increasing 
population, especially of Friends, in that part of our 
city. To provide a commodious school-house, well 
equipped with all the needful appliances and ap- 
paratus for a first-class graded school, should be the 
desire of every Friend interested in educational 
work. The committee confidently believe that our 
members will respond liberally to the call when it is 
made. 


——II oI eee 
THERE is not a moment without some duty.—Cicz- 
RO. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held on the 
$dinst. The attendance was good, including several 
Friends from other neighborhoods. Daniel Griffin, a 
minister, and his wife, an elder, presented a minute 
from Amawalk Monthly Meeting, N. Y., endorsed by 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting. They expect to attend 
Abington Quarterly Meeting, and some of the meet- 
ings composing it. Excellent testimonies were borne 
to the efficacy of the indwelling power of truth to 
cleanse from allsin, and all were persuasively called 
to become partakers of the true spiritual communion. 
An interesting report was read from the committee 
on temperance; this committee was released, and 
Friends were appointed to bring forward to our next 
Quarterly Meeting a new committee for this service. 

—A note to the editors says:—“ The Adult Class 

connected with Girard avenue First-day school, which 
continued to meet through the Sixth and Seventh 
months, has adjourned to meeton the third First-day 
inthe Ninth month. A lively interest in our exer- 
cises has been manifested, and many of our meetings 
have been felt to be precious seasons of instruction, 
not only impressing more firmly on our minds the 
value of our testimonies, but also promoting and de- 
veloping a spirit of kindness and interest one towards 
another. The indications are that we will be able to 
continue our meetings the ensuing term with in- 
creased numbers and renewed interest.” 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


“PLAIN” LANGUAGE.” 
FSTEEMED EDITORS: 


I SEND below an extract from a private letter which 
I have recently received. The writer had been say- 
ing how much she enjoyed their little meetings, and 
thus continued: “I would like to know what thy 
views are respecting the plain language. It is a +ub- 
ject I have thought a great deal about, and it has been 
a trouble to my mind. I have failed to find a single 
Friend who sees it in the same light thatIdo. I 
wonder if any one who has not tried it can imagine 
how difficult it is for a person not reared in the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and whose friends and relatives do 
not use it, to become accustomed to using it. Itseems 
to me the cause that brought it into use has been re- 
moved, as it is not now considered a language to be 
used only to inferiors,and what is it more than a 
form. Some explain that the cross of using it is nec- 
essary and beneficial in keeping us humble, but it 
seems to mea true Christian can find crosses enough 
in the pathway of life without making them. 
“When I first became a member I tried to conform, 
as I knew it was a usage of the Society, and it might 
be thought I was ashamed of my profession. It was 
a great cross, but I overcame it for awhile, yet it was 
so difficult to maintain the distinctions between the 
singular and the plural pronouns that often they be- 
came very mixed up. I have so often been the sub- 
ject of criticism, that I sometimes have wished, on 
this account, that I had not become a member, al- 
though I can never be anything but a Friend. If 
the language was only used correctly, one might be 


induced to persevere in the effort to become accus- 
tomed to it, or if any principle were now involved in 
its use, I think it would be made easier.” 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Dear Frienps: The touching appeal in your last num- 
ber from a member of Ohio Yearly Meeting, in view 
of its near approach is worthy of our serious consid-. 
eration. Few in numbers and widely scattered over 
an extensive range of country, they are certainly 
entitled to the warm sympathy and encouragement 
of Friends. This they need. Who will respond 
personally? 

Having been privileged to attend that meeting for 
the last two years, with feelings of affectionate in- 
terest in those Friends, I feel that I can speak with 
some degree of knowledge of their condition. Under 
all their discouragements, resulting from diminishing 
numbers and other causes, it seem to me that they 
are a living people. 

While there is no desire to discourage any from 
the attendance of the other Western Yearly Meet- 
ings, I trust that of Ohio may not be neglected. 


Eighth mo. 2d, 1886. G. 


THERE are Climates for the spiritual life, as well as 
climates for the life of the body. We flourish and 
we gain in one spiritual climate, and we pine and 
shrivel in another. The only healthful climate for 
the soul is one that is moistened and freshened 
with the Water of Life; one that is radiant and 
glowing with the Light of the World; one that 
is warmed and vivified with the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. This is a climate peculiar to no latitude, 
restricted to no corner of the world; it is free to all, 
it invites all, it has health and -life eternal for all. 
While we are looking about us for a good climate for 
the refreshing of our bodily life in these summer 
days, let us not neglect due attention to -the climate 
which is suited to our spiritual need.—S. S. Fimes. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The latest material utilized for the manufacture of 
hats is wood pulp. It is said that hats made of it are 
finer than anything now in the market, are impervious to 
water, and flexible. 


—Among the new industries of the South is to be the 
manufacture of castor oil. A Florida firm is now preparing 
320 acres to be planted in castor beans, and next fall they 
propose to build an oil mill. 


—aA new island has been found In the North Pacific by 
a British steamer on her voyage from Sydney to Shanghai, 
“ Allison ” Island—named after the commander of the ship 
—lies between Durour Island and the Echiquier Group, in 
latitude 1° 25’ S. and longitude 143° 26’ E. It is twoor 
three miles long, rises from 100 to 150 feet, and is well 
wooded. 

—In order to settle the question as to the proper treat- 
ment for persons who have been frozen, Dr. Laptchinkski 
has Ynade a series of very careful experiments upon dogs. 
He found that, of twenty animals treated by the method of 
gradual resuscitation in a cold room, fourteen perished ; 
of twenty placed at once in a warm room, eight died; while 
twenty put immediately into a hot bath recovered quickly 
and without accident. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Rarns have fallen in most of the States which had been 
suffering from drought, but the corn crops had been much 
injured in many localities and will be seriously dimin- 
ished. 

Tur stories of terrible starvation in Labrador have been 
contradicted, and it seems uncertain, as yet, whether they 
are in any reasonable degree true. It is probable that there 
has been some distress owing to cold and failure of fish- 
eries. 


PEop.E have been arriving at Waco, Texas, from the 
drouth-stricken counties in the western part of that State. 
Many of them are almost destitute. They say “ they want 
to locate where it rains a few times each year.” 

FURTHER serious riots have occurred in Belfast, Ire- 
land, attended with loss of life. They grew out of polit- 
ical and religious ill feeling. ; 

Tue trial of the “ Anarchists” in Chicago has made 
considerable progress, the prosecution having completed 
their testimony at the close of last week. 

ConGREss had about completed its business on the 3d 
inst., and its adjournment was then expected to take place 
on the 4th. The President approved the bill taxing oleo- 
margarine two cents per pound. 

THE public debt statement issued on the 2d inst., shows 
a reduction of $9,049,103 during the last month. 

NATURAL gas has been struck at Dundas, Calumet 
county, Wisconsin. It is the second instance of the kind 
in that State, the first gas having been discovered at Apple- 
ton several weeks ago. 







NOTICES. 


*,* An All-day Children’s Temperance Meeting, under 
the auspices of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings’ Com- 
mittees, will be held at Sharon Park, Newtown, Bucks 
county, Third-day, Eighth month 10th, 1886, commencing 
at 10 o’clock A.M. The morning session will be devoted 
to exercises by the different First-day schools. The after- 


noon meeting will be addressed by John J. Cornell, of Men- . 


don Centre, N. Y. 

Basket lunch, ice cream, cakes and coffee can be pro- 
cured on the grounds. 

Train leaves Third and Berks streets for Newtown, at 
9.40 A. M., stopping at Sharon Park. 





*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Upper Dublin 
Meeting, on First-day, 8th month 8, at 10 A. M.; and togive 
an illustrated lecture on Temperance at the same place in 
the afternoon. 

He also expects to attend a meeting in Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Catawissa, Pa., on Sixth-day, the 13th inst., at 
4 P. M., and to give an illustrated lecture on Temperance 
at the Lutheran Church at that place-in the evening; to 
attend Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting at Bear Gap on 
Seventh-day the 14th, at 11 A. M., and give an illustrated 
lecture on Temperance, in the Methodist church, at Elys- 
burg, in the afternoon ; and to attend Friends’ Meeting at 
Millville, Columbia Co., on First-day morning the 15th 
inst., at 10 o'clock, and to give an illustrated lecture on 
Temperance at the same place in the afternoon. 


a tl eee ieee 
Tae ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
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RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 
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BAUCH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE BISSOL VES RAW BONES 


And other trends of ANIMAL, B BONE om ae U os a one active and 


"BAUGH & SON 
©, Unocoupiel Nerrhtory. 





*,* Quarterly meetings will occur in the Eighth month 
as follows: 
2. Nine Partners, Oblong, N. Y. 
3. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
4. Farmington, E. Hamburg, N. Y. 
5. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
6. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
12. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Rahway, N. J. 
14. Salem, Salem, O. 
14. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
16. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
21. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
21. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
23. Warrington, Monallen, Pa 
25. Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
25. Southern, Easton, Md 
26. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
26. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
27. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 
30. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
30. Ohio Y. M., Mt. Pleasant, O. 
31. Burlington Q. M., Mt. Holly, N. J. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month will be held as 
follows : 
15. Roaring Creek, 11 A. M. 
22. Constantia, N. Y. 





*,* The Friends’ Book Association, S. W. Cor 15th and 
Race. streets, acknowledges receipt of ‘the following contri- 
butions for the Children’s loaned Week Association. 


s.0.T. te Anil 5.00 
Previously acknowledged . : . . 37.00 
Amount $42.00 


JOHN CoMLY, Supt. 


*,* Ohio Yearly Meeting. This meeting opens at Mt. 
Pleasant, Eighth month 30th. The presence of visiting 
Friends will be cordially wecomed. Those who may de- 
sire information concerning routes, etc., are requested to 
address either member of the corresponding committee, 


Wm. R. CLARK, ‘ 
ABEL M. WALKER, } Emerson, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 





*,* The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL and other 
Friends’ papers are very acceptable to visitors in prisons 
and other reformatories. Any of our subscribers who have 
such on hand that they do not wish to preserve would con- 
fer a favor by leaving them with C. A. Woodnutt, 1215 N. 
— Street, Phila., or at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race 

reets. 





*,* It is particularly requested that correct statements 
of the times and places of holding Friends’ meetings, also 
the names of correspondents (clerks) and their addresses be 
forwarded without delay to Friends’ Book Association, S.W. 
cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila., for the forthcoming Friends’ 
Almanac, also where settlements of Friends have been made 
and there is no established meeting; and other needed 
information that will be serviceable to Friends. 





*,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 
8S. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 


rmanent fertilizers. Prices very low. Send 


de. Price List Fond Samples. 
Manufacturers and 
Importers, 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





















ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


OF KANSAS CITY. 
7% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
IN AMOUNTS FROM $200 TO $10,000. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PHILA 
OFFICE, 112 S. FOURTH STREET. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, MANAGER, 


(Successor to WILKINSON & ALSOP.) 








The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 
SEND FOR 


$3.50. $6. $10. CIRCULAR 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. 





My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* As a rule, we cannot notice communications unaccom- 
panied bya name. We need to know who it is that addresses us. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 
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PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars et eC oe Ae *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express - «+ «+ .%8,50 p.m, 
Western Express . ° ° ° ° ° ° + *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West o « © ec o.@ i Se 
Harrisburg Express . ‘ = ‘ ‘ - 4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express ° ‘ ° ° . ° 40 a.m. 
WE: gg! Oe) gt Oe 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . e ° “ ‘ B > . 40 &.m. 
Lock Haven Express 5 30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
[> Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and YorkExpress. . . . S ten .40 p.m. 
Mail Train . : . ° ° " ° : ; 4 om 
Harrisburg Accommodation oy heigl 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ‘ - . ‘ fia a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express ‘ - $4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbiaand YomkExpress . . . . . 25.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and No’ wn, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. : 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 
and 1.10 pm. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

-15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

5, 6, am, ee oa 9.50 ae om 12.01 night. — 

.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m. 9, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

ron ete d 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 ne! ¥ ) 

‘or Brooklyn, N. Y., a Tough trains connect at Jerse 
with boats of ‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct wae 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park an ng Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

9p, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
* 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

. a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a‘m. on 
F eet eights, 8.30 d 4 
or Islan e , 8.30 a.m. an .m. 8.30 a.m. runs to 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. * ” 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.80, 10.80 a.m., 

oa 2.30, 3.80, 4.80, 5.80 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
ne aa) On oy ane ond 7 a”. antici 

eeping-car tickets can at Broad estnut Stree 
ss Ghent etree and Broad Stet ati cx banenes 
e Union er Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
8°. Corer Broad and 
. } 8. E. Corner and Chestnut Streets. 
TICKET OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown.. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agert 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS, Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and HandsomelyEngrossed. + 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. oe Ww Aner. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __- -___ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECET VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssEtTs of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
tons. gaz ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“ a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
; TO. 


R, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager ot In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
COOPER & CONARD, | a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
8. E. Cor. Marker & NINTH Sts., PHILADELPHIA, | and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
Carry always a full line of paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
| 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 1 = 


ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, | ment. ge" When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, | tisement in this paper.“@38 


as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS | To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pDAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 


ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 
used by everybody. ’ _— 
; | The FRrrenps’ Book AssocraTIon, 8S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 


| and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
REAL ESTATE, First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 
Money To Loan oN MORTGAGE. If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
een P | will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
aes ao. oe on ene eae oo | the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
Sa books at their expense fur them to select from. 


~pa. {No.7 . z , 
OFFICES: { Pertisth & Lancaster AvenuS. JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 
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